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A WEEK AT WELWYN. 



CHAPTER I. 

WELWYN. — ^^DR YOUNG. — THE STORY OF NARCISSA. 

TJ* ARLY in May, when woods and hedgerows 
-■-^ had just burst into leaf, and fields pied 
with daisies were at the greenest, it was our for- 
tune to pay a visit of a week to a pleasant part of 
that pleasante'st of counties, Hertfordshire. In 
these days, it is a thing easily effected, for the 
journey by rail from London to Welwyn, to the 
neighbourhood of which we were specially bound, 
is a matter of something less than an hour. In 
being whisked forward by the train, we soon leave 
behind the suburban villas of the metropolis, 
which have not as yet been able tO/ straggle suc- 
cessfully beyond the old posting-town of Barnet. 
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Here the city population may be said to stop, 
and we are fairly in the country. In short, we 
have reached Herts. Wherover the eye turns, it 
is greeted with the sight of prettily wooded low 
hills, bosky dells, and capacious parks studded 
with dumps of oaks and beeches, evidently as 
ancient as the old seats and manor-houses, which, 
peeping out amidst the trees, impart a delightfully 
English character to this sylvan piece of country. 

Welwyn — a word which, by the way, is locally 
pronounced Wellin — is a village of modest preten- 
sions. With a fair claim to antiquity, built of 
brick, and with probably a thousand to twelve 
hundred inhabitants, it is situated in a hollow so 
shrouded in trees as not to be visible till we 
suddenly come upon it Through the hollow 
meanders the small river Mimram, a pleasant 
trouting stream forming a tributary of the Lea, 
celebrated by old Izaak Walton in his gossiping 
piscatory rambles. In the village there are, 
as usual, a variety of old houses and cottages — 
not many new ones— ^the whole set down in 
a free-and-easy sort of irregularity, with here and 
there slips of garden and flower-plots. 

In searching about, we found that the place 
has a basket-maker of considerable ingenuity, 
whose wares, of a pretty and fanciful kind, 
are purchased as souvenirs by strangers. The 
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tendency in Welwyn, as in many other quscrters, 
is to outgrow its original character. According to 
all accounts, although no actual overcrowding pre- 
vails, there is want of house accommodation. This, 
we hope, may be supplied without invading the 
rural simplicity, which reminds us of Goldsmith's 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain. 

Recently, to keep pace with modem notions 
and requirements, Welwyn has been cared for as 
respects drainage, much to the benefit of the 
inhabitants, and to the benefit also of the little 
pellucid stream which flows past their dwellings. 

At a central point in the village, at the comer 
of two streets, there stands a large brick edifice, 
the WMe JIarf, or principal inn, a house of some 
note in days of yore. Situated on the line of the 
Great North Road, it used to be visited by dozens 
of stage-coaches daily, and we can fancy that the 
Boniface who presided over its management must 
in" a small way have lorded it over the less affluent 
villagers. Though still, as is averred, a good 
* house ' for the traveller, the JVkife Harty in the 
altered state of affairs, has something of a subdued 
look, and reminds us, a little painfully, of the mth- 
less overturn of old usages by the railway system. 

Like all English villages of an antique pattern, . 
Welwyn has a parish church, around which there 
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hovers a cloud of ecclesiastical traditions, carrying 
us back to Anglo-Saxon times. In contemplating 
the little Early English structure, to which high 
and low are seen streaming on Sundays, we are 
wholesomely reminded of those sobering insti- 
tutions whicH, amidst political vicissitudes, help 
to give stability to the national character. 

The church of Welwyn, lately repaired and 
beautified, has some associations with literature. 
At the middle of last century, the incumbent was 
Edward Young, author of 2^ Complaint, or Night 
Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality, The 
circumstance of being connected with the writer of 
Night Thoughts^ as the poem is now usually called, 
continues, after the lapse of a century, to attract 
visitors from distant lands to the spot The 
rectory, in the gift of All Souls College, Oxford, 
was presented to him in 1730, and he retained 
it till his decease in 1765. 

Of course, Young is the genius loci^zxA all 
about him is affectionately treasured in remem- 
brance. The year after his settlement in the 
village, he was married to Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
daughter of the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of 
Colonel Lee. This lady brought with her a 
daughter, Elizabeth, to whom, in the relation 
of stepfather, Dr Young became tenderly at- 
tached. When scarcely seventeen years of age, 
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«he was married to Henry Temple, grand- 
father (by a second marriage) to the late Lord 
Palmerston. Soon after this union, she was 
attacked by consumption, and was taken by Young 
to the south of France, in the hope of a change for 
the better; but there she died. The tinge of 
inconsolable grief pervading the Night Thoughts^ 
is imderstood to be due, in a great measure, to 
Young's feelings of sorrow for the loss of this 
beautiful young creature. Under the name of 
Narcissa, he commeinorates her in animated col- 
oiirs in Night the Third of the poem. Her burial 
is referred to by him as having been attended with 
the painful difficulty that she was denied a grave. 
According to an inveterately maintained tradition, 
he was obliged to carry the body of Narcissa on 
his back to a spot in the Botanic Garden of 
Montpellier at midnight for interment His 
version of the affair, excluding some extraneous 
and redundant lines, may be quoted : 

While Nature melted, Superstition raved ; 

That mourned the dead ; and This denied a grave. 

For oh ! the curst ungodliness of zeal ! 

While sinful flesh relented, spirit nursed 

In blind infallibility's embrace, 

Denied the charity of dust to spread 

O'er dust ! a charity their dogs enjoy. 

What could I do ? What succour? What resource ? 

With pious sacrilege a grave I stole ; 

With impious piety that grave I wronged ; 
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Sboit in my duty ; coward in my grief ! 

More like her murderer than friend, I crept 

With soft suspended step, and muffled deep 

In midnight'darkness, whispered my last sigh. 

I whispered what should echo through their realms. 

Nor writ her name, whose tomb &jionld pierce the skies. 

In these lines there is an exaggeration of the 
real circumstances beyond the ordinary poetic 
licence. Young does not absolutely say that a 
grave was denied in consequence of Narcissa 
being a Protestant, but he leads us to that implea- 
sant conclusion. Stangely enough, after no end of 
sympatf^y has been poured out on the subject by 
biographers, the whole story turns out to be little 
better than a myth. 

The way in which fiction was substituted for 
fact oflfers an amusing instance of the origin oi 
mythical stories. About 1770, the Night Thoughts 
was. translated into French, and speedily the wcn^k- 
became as popular in France as it had been in 
England. Soon there was a desire to know where 
the unfortunate Narcissa was interred, and forth- 
with a story sprung up which gained universal 
credence. It was alleged that she was buried in 
the Botanic Garden of Montpellier. Who could 
doubt the apparently truthful account that was 
given? 

An old gate-keeper of the garden, named 
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Mercier, confessed that many years previously he 
had assisted to bury an English lady in a hollow, 
waste spot of the garden. He stated, that an' 
English clergyman came to him and begged that 
he would bury the body of a young lady; but 
he refused, until the Englishman, with tears in 
his eyes, said that she was his only daughter : on 
hearing this, he consented. Accordingly, the 
Englishman brought the dead body on his 
shoulders, his eyes 'raining' tears, to the garden 
at midnight, and he there and then buried the 
corpse. Such was* Mercier^s story. 

The dismal scene of the alleged interment was 
subsequently painted by a French artist of celeb- 
rity; and from his picture engravings were made 
to satisfy the eager wishes of strangers. To add 
to the apparent truth of Herder's confession, 
Professor Gouan, an eminent botanist, wrote a 
work on the plants in the garden, into which he 
introduced the circumstances of the burial ; thus 
giving the story a sort of scientific authority. The 
grave of Narcissa consequently became one of 
the treasures of the garden, and one of the lead- 
ing lions of Montpellier. Talma, the eminent 
French tragedian, was so profoundly impressed 
with the story, that he commenced a subscription 
to erect a monument to Narcissa, which ultimately 
took the form of a tablet, and was placed in 
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an aiched recess, fenced with a trellis, and shaded 
with a cypress. The tablet bears the following 
Latin inscription : 

PLACANDIS NARCISSiE MANIBUS. 
[In pacification, to the manes of Kardssa.] 

Notwithstanding this concurrence of evidence 
regarding the burial of Narcissa at MontpelUer, 
the whole story was a romance. Narcissa did not 
die at Montpellier; nor was she interred in the 
Botanic Garden of that place. There was no 
denial of a grave ; no stealing out ' with soft sus- 
pended step.' The poor young lady died and was 
biuied in a regular manner at Lyons, as has been 
established by an authentic burial-register. We 
likewise learn that her name was not left unwri^ 
but was inscribed on her tombstone. 

The only hue of truth in the poem or in the 
tradition is, that the burial — ^perhaps agreeable to 
some local regulation concerning Protestants — 
took place near midnight, a circumstance which 
doubtless gave a bias to the overwrought feelings 
of the poet, and led him unduly into a strain of 
exaggeration. 

What, then, were the actual facts? Narcissa, 
under her proper name, was interred in a ceme- 
tery at Lyons, which had long been used as a 
burial-place for Protestants. An alteration in the 
laws in France consequent on the Revolution, 
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having done away with separate btnial-places 
for different religions, the cemetery was con- 
verted into a medical garden for the use of 
the adjoining H6tel de Dieu, or Hospital. The 
Protestants of Lyons being of the poorer class, 
there were few memorials to remove when the 
ancient burying-ground was made into a garden. 
The principal one consisted of a large slab of 
black marble, set against the wall, close by an old 
Spanish mulberry-tree. About thirty years ago, 
the increasing growth of this tree necessitated the 
removal of this slab, when it was found that the 
side that had been placed next the wall contained 
a Latin inscription to the Inemoiy of Narcissa. 
The inscription leaves no doubt on the matter. 
It mentions the names of her father and mother, 
her connections with the noble family of Lichfield, 
her descent from Charles II. and the name of her 
husband, and concluded by stating that she died 
on the 8th October 1736, aged eighteen years. 

On discovering this inscription, M. Ozanam, the 
director of the Hotel de Dieu, searched the 
registry of Protestant burial, still preserved in the 
Hdtel de Ville of Lyons, andi^ound an entry, of 
which the following is a correct translation -j 

' Madam Elizabeth Lee, daughter of Colonel 
Lee, aged about eighteen years, wife of Henry 
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Temple, English by birth, was buried at the Hdtd 
de Dieu at Lyons, in the cemetery of persons of 
the Reformed religion of the Swiss nation, the 
1 2th of October 1736, at eleven o'clock at night, 
by order of the Pr^v6t of the merchants. Re- 
ceived 729 livres 12 sols. 

(Signed) Para, Priest and Treasurer' 

Here, there is proof positive, not only of the 
burial of Narcissa in an accredited cemetery, but 
of the price — ^amounting to the rathen heavy sum 
of about thirty-five pounds sterling — which was 
paid for her grave, including, perhaps, the cost 
of the monumental slab. 

The matter being thus satisfactorily set at rest, 
one feels curious as to the mass of fable which 
was piled up respecting the death and burial of 
Narcissa. Young may be fairly acquitted of all 
blame, except that of having, for poetical effect, 
considerably outstretched the facts of the case. 
There is no evidence of his having ever stated 
that Narcissa was buried at Montpellier in the dis- 
tressing circumstances related by local tradition. 
The real originatoi»f the story was Mercier, and 
yet, after all, he was perhaps nothing more than a 
credulous blunderer. Possibly enough, he may 
have helped to bury the daughter of an English 
clergyman in the Botanic Garden at Montpellier, of 
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which he had the charge. And when mquiry 
was long afterwards set on foot, he may have at 
once concluded that the clergyman*was Dr Young, 
and that the lady was Narcissa. Without making 
Mercier out to be a wilful fabricator of a false- 
hood, this seems the only rational explanation 
that can be offered, and shews how easily a 
mythical narrative may be invented, plausibly 
supported, and grow in dimensions. 
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the guessons. — the parsonage. — ^theodore 
hook's impromptu. 

"1 1 rE felt some interest regarding Young's resi- 
^^ dence at Welwyn. On coming to the 
village, with the prospect of being married to a 
lady of title, he found the old parsonage too 
small as a residence, and therefore piurchased 
a property called * The Guessons * or (Guest 
House), with a fann, divided from it by the Mim- 
ram. Here he spent the whole of his clerical life, 
and here he died. The grounds behind the 
dwelling are very beautiful, with a green lawn, 
walks, and a shady avenue of lofty trees. One 
day, when sauntering in his garden, his wife jocu- 
larly ordered him out He obligingly banished 
himself to his study (where there stUl exists a little 
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fwriting-cabinet which he used), and wrote the 
following lines : 

Thus Adam looked when from his garden driven. 

And thus disputed orders sent from Hes^n : 

Like him I go ; and yet to go am loth ; 

Like him I go ; for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind ; 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 

We are favoured with this little anecdote by 
the gentleman who owns the scene of the occur- 
rence. Young was not of such a sombre nature, as 
might be inferrecl from his celebrated poem. His 
conversation was full of point and humour. He 
neither preached nor practised austerity. At 
his own cost, he built an Assembly-room, when 
Welwyn boasted of the fashionable attraction 
of a mineral spring. 

After the death of the poet. The Guessons was 
occupied by his son, who was here visited by 
Johnson and Boswell in 1781. Boswell says: 
*We went into the garden, where we found a 
grayel-walk, on each side of which was a row of 
trees planted by Dr Young, which formed a hand- 
some Gothic arch. Dr Johnson called it a fine 
grove. I beheld it with reverence.* Like all 
pilgrims to the spot, Johnson and Boswell went 
into the church of Welwyn, and looked at a monu- 
ment erected to Young by his son. According to 
a contemporary account of the funeral, Young 
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was buried ^under the altar-piece of his parish 
church, by the side of Lady Betty, his late wife ' 
(who died in 1741). The altar was adorned with 
an elegant piece of needle-work, wrought by the 
lady herself, which has been recently remounted ; 
Uie original colours of the beautiful flower-work 
remaining as bright as when first sewed in. 

Long after Young's death, part of the land 
belonging to him on the opposite side of the 
Mimram was converted into glebe, and on it was 
built the present parsonage, now occupied by the 
Rev. C L. Wingfield. Here a fine avenue of 
lime-trees is said to have been of Young's plant- 
ing ; at least, such is indicated by an inscription 
on a monumental structure erected,. in 181 2, by 
Johnes-Knight, rector. 

It was in this modem parsonage, a commodious 
dwelling, during Mr Johnes-Knight's incum- 
bency, that occurred the amusing incident which 
receives notice in the recentiy issued Memoir of 
Charles Mayne Youngs the eminent tragedian, by 
his son, the Rev. Julian Young. It is related 
that early in 1829, the rector was visited by Mr 
Young, Theodore Hook, and some other beaux 
esprits. The visit to the parsonage would prob- 
ably have escaped record, but for the fact that 
Hook made some verses on the occasion which 
shewed the extraordinary readiness and sparkle of 
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his genius, and are worthy of a place in the history 
of literary celebrities. *In the course of the even- 
ing,' says the accomplished writer of the Memoir, 
*Hook was asked to improvise for the%musement 
of the company. " With all my heart," said he, " if 
you will only give me a subject which will fire my 
muse. Remember how often I have played Punch 
for you before, and how many subjects I have 
turned into song : therefore, be lenient, and give 
me something new but easy." After thinking 
over several subjects, it was at last suggested that 
he should take for his theme the very village in 
which they were all assembled — ^Welwjm. With- 
out one minute's pause for reflection, he ran his 
fingers over the keys of the pianoforte, and sang 
the following impromptu : 

'' You ask me where, in peaceful grot, 

I 'd choose to fix my dwelling ? 
I 'U tell you ; for I 've found the spot ; 

And mortals call it Welwyn. 

Its shade a quietude imparts, 

AU other shades excelling ; 
The county where it stands is Herts, 

And hearts are lost at Welwyn. 

I feel my own throw off its load, 

When passing by the Bell Inn I 
And why ? — Because I know the road 

WiU lead me on to Welwyn. 
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And when arrived beneath those ^rees, 

Secure from storm or felling, 
The charms of Beauty, Friendship, Ease, 

All \^lcome me at Welwyn. 

In other times, ere mute his tongue. 
His * thoughts ' there Young was telling ; 

Now I, although I am not young, 
Give all my thoughts to Welwyn. 

His were but ' Night Thoughts,' so they say. 

But mine were more rebelling ; 
For though they 're Knight- thoughts, yet by day 

They still are fixed on Welwyn.* 

And when my sorrows or my grief 

I wish to be repelling, 
I always pray for such relief 

As kindness gives at Welwyn. 

Shall I implore these heathen dons, 

On high Olympus dwelling? 
No, faith I I '11 write to Mrs Johnes, 

To ask me down to Welwyn."* 

The supposition that Hook may have had in 
his mind Dr Sheridan's comic ballad on Bally- 
spellin, published with Swift's works, does not 
detract from his readiness and wit, in so happily 

• • This verse is omitted in Mr Julian Young's copy. 
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adopting its rhymes and rhythm. We subjoin one 
verse to shew the similarity : 

If lady's cheek be green as leek, 
When she comes from her dwelling, 

The kindling rose within it glows. 
When she 's at Ballyspellin. 

Hook's impassioned eulogium on Welwyn is 
not greater than is merited by a neighbourhood 
of uncommon beauty, abounding in places of 
historical interest, and still exempt from any rude 
tokens of mining and manufacturing industry; 
which, however advantageous in a national sense, 
do not usually improve the natural beauties of 
a district 
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DIGSWELL. — SHERRARDS. — ^THE NIGHTINGALES. 

BY-WAYS AND HIGHWAYS. 

TN driving from the Welwyn railway station to 
"*• Digswell Hill, we have occasion to pass 
through a broad double avenue of trees, of great 
age and magnitude. The avenue is detached 
from any residence, and is not easily accounted 
for. On the spot, the conjecture is, that the 
avenue had in some way led to a monastic 
establishment, or to the old baronial manor- 
house of Digswell, which is now superseded 
by a modem mansion of the same name, imme. 
diately adjoining Digswell parish church. But 
conjectures about avenues of old trees are in 
this quarter of Herts almost infinite, and we give 
them up. 

As forming a church road to Digswell, there is 
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a very grand avenue of trees, locally known as 
the Monk's Walk, which is worth going a long 
way to see. In the ground sloping down from 
the church to the Mimram, there are likewise 
some splendid trees, Spanish chestnuts and oaks. 
On measuring one of the oaks, at about four feet 
from the root, we found its girth to be nineteen , 
feet The soil of Herts, which consists of a 
reddish loam and gravel, resting on chalk with 
flints, seems, along with the genial climate, to be 
&vourable to the growth of trees. Not molested, 
but suffered to grow and grow, 

Secure from storm or felling; 

in their symmetry and magnificence for cen- 
turies, there the same trees are now still before 
us, which had shaded processions of monks, 
troops of knights in armour, and kings in 
their royal cavalcades hundreds of years since. 
Mansions and families pass away; Flantagenets, 
Tudors, and Stuarts disappear; there, however, 
stand those huge trees which have seen them 
all out, still possessing apparently the green 
vigour of youth. Trees are the glory of Herts I 

Digswell Hill, the place of our short resi- 
dence, which is about a mile and a half south of 
Welwyn, is situated in the centre of as pleasmg a 
district as can be found in England. On one 
D 
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side are the woods of the Frythe, and on the 
other the picturesque park of Digswell Rectory, 
and wood of Sherrards, from which, every 
evening, resounded the musical piping of 
nightingales, blended with the dulcet notes 
of the cuckoo. With casements thrown open, 
this concert of birds was every evening our 
enjoyment before retiring to rest, the heart, as it 
were, being lifted up in unison with the feathered 
choristers of the neighbourhood. At such times, 
we could not help recalling the quaint remarks of 
old Izaak Walton : * The nightingale, another of my 
airy creatures, breathes such sweet, loud music out 
of her little instrumental throat, that it might 
make mankind to think miracles are not ceased. 
He that, at midnight, when the very labourer sleeps 
securely, should hear, as I have very often, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth, and say : Lord, what 
music hast thou provided for the saints in 
Heaven, when thou afFordest bad men such music 
on Earth ! ' 

Nightingales became a kind of study, and we 
picked up a few particulars regarding them. Herts 
is with them a favourite county. They arrive 
annually about the middle of April. The males first 
make their appearance, as if to reconnoitre, and 
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look out for proper nestling-places. After about 
a fortnight, when the females have arrived, pairing 
begins. The interval which elapses previous to the 
completion of this domestic arrangement, is a 
critical time for the males, for then the London 
bird-trapper plies his infamous trade, and the poor 
nightingale becomes a prey and a captive. If 
caught, after having paired, he is almost value- 
less to the bird-dealer ; for deprived of the society 
of his mate, h^ pines in his solitary imprisonment, 
ceases to sing, and dies of what we might call a 
broken heart — a mournful instance of man's heart- 
less outrage on the affections. We were glad to 
learn that the magistrates of Herts, under the 
powers of a recent statute, are using every exer- 
tion to check depredations on the song>birds in 
their neighbourhood, and that, by their vigilance, 
nightingales are on the whole not greatly molested 
by marauders. 

The song of the nightingale is not confined to ' 
the night, as its name imports (Saxon, galan^ to 
sing), but is heard in the morning, and also at 
times during the day, when it mingles with the 
general chorus of blackbirds, thrushes, finches, 
and other warblers. At night, however, or late in 
the evening, the nightingale is heard to perfection. 
Moisture in the atmosphere did not seem greatly 
to discourage its song. 
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Nightingales are thought to be capricious in 
their choice of a locality. They do not, it is said, 
make their appearance in the west, or extreme 
west, of England, nor further north than York. 
Yet there are known exceptions to this rule. 
They have been heard at Carlisle; and while 
writing this, we observe by a newspaper that in 
the present season they have been seen and heard 
at Dingwall, in Ross-shire. A mild temperature 
seems to attract them less than an abundance of 
trees and thickets. They like a place with thick 
hawthorn hedges, to which, with a sense of pro- 
tection, they may resort with their young. They 
must also be in the neighbourhood of streams. 
Any attempt to naturalise them in a locality with- 
out offering these inducements, would probably 
fail. Among the woods and hedgerows of Herts, 
on the margin of the Lea, the Mimram, and other 
rivers, they revel in quarters adapted to their 
nature and tastes. 

Lying on the route from the north to London, 
Hertfordshire affords a specimen of the differ- 
ent kinds of highwa)rs provided from time to 
time for the use of the traveller. One gets a 
glimpse of progressive improvement in roads. In 
looking around us, we see first, snatches of the 
old Roman, or, perhaps more correctly, British, 
roads, known as Wading Street, and £rmin 
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Street, still distinct, with portions of other old 
roads in a northerly direction now disused, grass- 
grown, and silent amidst woods and dells, which 
at best had only accommodated horse-riders and 
strings of animals with pack-saddles. Yet these 
poor narrow pathways, deserted, and now recep- 
tacles for drifted leaves in autumn, are the roads 
of English history, and have some notice in 
military annals. 

After serving their day, the ancient bridle-roads 
were superseded by r^ular highways, of which 
we here and there see portions forming cross, 
or an inferior class of roads through the country. 
With all their inconvenience, these roads were a 
great advance on a previous state of things. 
True, they were generally narrow, and awfully full 
of ruts, out of which vehicles had sometimes a 
difficulty in getting without a breakage of wheels 
or axles. But as nothing better could be got, 
Aey were submitted to with a wonderful degree 
of patience. It was by one of these roads that 
James I. made his progress from Scotland to 
take possession of the English throne in 1603. 
A state-coach was not attempted. The king, 
with the royal retinue, rode on horseback. It ivas 
a slow process, but James was in no hurry. He 
liked to make short stages from county to county, 
and loiter, and feast; and gossip, and harangue, 
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and dispute (if in Latin, so much the better) at 
gentlemen's houses by the way. 

On entering Hertfordshire, he was met by 
the sheriff, Sir Edward Denny, who escorted 
him on his journey, attended, says an old 
chronicler, *by a goodly company of proper 
n\en, being in number sevenscore, suitably 
apparelled, their liveries blew coates, with sleeves 
parted in the middest, buttoned behind in jerkin 
fashion, and white doublets, and hats and feathers, 
and all of them mounted on horses with red 
saddles. Sir Edward, a worthy knight of a deliver 
spirit and agil body, being in a rich sute of yellow 
dun colour, somewhat near the colour of the horse 
and furniture. And thus, in brave manner, he 
conducted his Majestic.* To think of the royal 
cavalcade winding its way through these narrow 
old ways 1 It was, of course, by one of them that 
Roderick Random and Strap are described by 
Smollett as having made out that adventurous 
journey to London at the tail of the travender 
wagon. 

Next, in point of time, came the Great North 
Road, engineered by Telford, leaving the former 
highways to sink for the most part into the con- 
dition of cross roads, but greatly improved as 
respects surface. Turning and winding, between 
high green banks crowned with hedges in full leaf. 
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Aey add much to the general beauty. They con- 
duct us through hamlets of ten to a dozen cot- 
tages, stuck on the margin of a slip of common, on 
which browse a donkey, one or two goats, and 
perhaps half-a-dozen geese, for the solacement of 
which there is a small pond at one corner of 
the green-sward, where the horses of carriers 
and wayfarers may, if thirsty, take a drink in 
passing. As to carriers of the old school, we 
learn by sundry tokens that railways have not 
quite finished them. We see by a little sign- 
board that one of them goes to and returns from 
London twice a week, to execute commissions for 
the neighbourhood. As we pass, it is one of the 
carrier's off-days. His tilted cart is standing 
without the horse in front of his door, prepara- 
tory for to-morrow morning's journey to town. 
One likes to know, that amidst the tremendous 
bustle going forward in the world, there is some 
use, and still a crust, for the old village carrier 
and his very decent brown nag. 

Telford's Great North Road excels as a piece 
of engineering. Hills are cut down, hollows 
are banked up, to produce a spacious and 
level highway, only with such proper ups and 
downs as were suited to relieve the ' collar-work ' 
of the poor horses, which in gallant style dragged 
the mail-coaches from London to Edinburgh in 
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what was considered the manrellously brief space 
of fifty-four hours — two days and two nights 
on the road ! Last of all, in this catalogue 
of public thoroughfares, we have the Great 
Northern line of railway, by which, without excit- 
ing any particular remark, the same feat of 
travelling from the metropolis to the Scottish 
capital, is now performed in nine hours and a half. 
A history with not a little sentiment could be 
made out of these several thoroughfares, but this 
is not the place for it So we pass on to other 
topics. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXCURSIONS. — BROCKET HALL. — 
HATFIELD. 

PJ*ACH succeeding day dming our short resi- 
■*^ dence at Digswell Hill, was appropriated to 
an excursion to one or other of the more attrac- 
tive spots within a radius of eight or ten miles. 
The drives, through smoothly kept roads, bounded 
by hedgerows or by invisible fences, overhung 
by rows of carefully preserved trees, make one 
feel as if passing through a series of private and 
richly embellished grounds. Our first visit was to 
Brocket Hall, situated within a noble park of some 
miles in circumference, and taking its name from 
the ancient family of the Brockets, from whom the 

£ 
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property, after many changes, passed into the pos- 
session of Sir Mathew Lambe. From him, it was 
inherited by Lord Melbourne. This nobleman's 
sister, the Countess Cowper, was the succeeding 
owner. Her second husband was Lord Palm'er- 
ston, who died at Brocket in 1865. The estate 
now belongs to Lady Pahnerston's grandson, 
Francis, seventh Earl Cowpa*. ' The hall is at 
present occupied by the late Governor-general of 
India, Lord Lawrence. 

The first thing that strikes us, on entering 
Brocket Park from the side next Ayot Green, is 
the prodigious size of the trees. A picturesquely 
gnarled oak, not far from the gateway, and, to all 
appearance, seven or eight hundred years old, 
measures twenty-three feet in circumference ; and 
a magnificently spreading beech, which wf also 
measured, has a girth of fifteen feet The oak, it 
should be mentioned, marks a parish boundary, 
as if possessing the permanency of a m6untain or 
some other enduring topographic feature. The 
charm of the park, however, consists in its green 
velvety glades and irregularity of surface. Wandet- 
ing about in a broad dell of the richest turf 
ornamented with leafy groves, the silence only 
broken by the songs of birds, some lines in the 
verses of Sir Henry Wotton, on the Vanity of the 
World, come dreamingly into remembrance, for 
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it' must have been amidst such scenes that the^ 
were written : 

Welcome, purfr^thoaghts ; welcome, ye ulent groves ; 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves : 
Now the wing'd people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
A Prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass. 
In which I will adore sweet Virtue's face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, no pale-faced fears : 
Then here I '11 sit, and sigh my hot love's folly. 
And learn t' affect an holy melancholy ; 
And if Contentment be a stranger— then 
I '11 ne'er look for it, but in Heaven again. 

Where but in England could we find scenery 
to wake such truthful and tender emotions? 
The beauty of Brocket Park rises to a climax 
on the banks of the river Lea, which cuts 
it in two, and here, considerably expanded, is 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge, built over 
an artificial waterfall, forming a point in the land- 
scape as seen from the windows of the mansion. 
The scene in winter, with skating parties on tSie 
Lea, is said to be particularly lively. 

Brocket Hall is of comparatively modem date. 
It is a massive brick edifice in the style of the 
Georgian era, when, as if in veneration of ugliness, 
all the houses were built like square boxes, and 
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all the churches like bams. The river-front,*how- 
ever, is imposing and tasteful Lord Palmerston 
died in a small, plainly furnished apartment on 
the ground-floor of the mansion. 

A drive of three or four miles in a southerly- 
direction brings us to Hatfield, the princely seat 
of the Marquis of Salisbiuy. Hatfield has a 
beauty different from that of Brocket, and is in all 
tespects historically more interesting, for it has 
associations connecting it with Elizabeth and her 
ministers, the two Cecils. At one time, Hatfield, 
or Heathfield, as it was called in Anglo-Saxon 
times, belonged to the abbey of Ely, and on the 
conversion of the abbey into ^ bishopric, it was 
attached to the new see; whence, as the palace of 
the bishops, it was distinguished by the name of 
Bishop's Hatfield. From one of these bishops it 
passed to Henry VIII. some of whose family used 
it as a place of residence. Elizabeth was residing 
at Hatfield when caUed to the throne by the 
death of her sister Mary, i6th November 1558. 

An aged oak, considerably decayed, is pointed 
out as that under which Elizabeth was sitting when 
the intelligence reached her that she was queen. 
Whatever truth may be attached to the tradition, 
the tree, which is one in the cross avenues of the 
Park, is preserved with much care, by being 
surrounded with a railing. An account of the 
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queen's reception of the intelligence is given as 
follows, by Lucy Aikin, in Yi^a Memoir of the Court 
of Quern Elizabeth (1823) : 

* Elizabeth received the news of her accession 
at Hatfield. Falling on her knees, she uttered 
this verse of the Psalms : A Domino factum est 
istudy et est mirabiie oculis nostris (It is the Lord's 
doing, it is marvellous in our eyes), which to thisi 
day we find on the stamp of her gold ; with this 
on her silver, Fosui Deum adjutorem meum (I 
»have chosen God for my helper). Several noble- 
men of the late queen's council now repairing to 
her, she held at Hatfield, on November 20th, her 
£rst privy-council; at which she nominated Sir 
Thomas Parry, comptroller of her household; Sir 
Edward Rogers, captain of the guard; and Sir 
William Cfccil, principal secretary of state. ... On 
November 23d, the queen set forward for her 
capital, attended by a train of about a thousand 
nobles, knights, gentlemen, and ladies.' 

As everybody is aware, Elizabeth was particu- 
larly fortunate in having a minister and adviser of 
such extraordinary prudence and sagacity as William 
Cecil, who was raised by her to the peerage, as 
Baron Burleigh, in 1571, with the office of Lord 
High Treasurer. The Cecils are of an old Hert- 
fordshke stock. According to the Fragmmta 
Regalia of Sir, Robert Naunton, William Lord 
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Burleigh was the son of a younger brother of the 
Cecils of Hertfordshire, a family of no mean anti- 
quity, who, being sent to the city as 'gentlemen 
used to do their sons, became a rich man ou 
London Bridge, and purchased estates in Lincoln- 
shire, where he (William Cecil) was bom.' 

Bred to the law, the youth rose to distinction by 
his excellent abilities and force of character. He 
first became Secretary to the Protector Somerset, 
and was appointed to the same office under 
Elizabeth. At his decease in 1598, his place as 
minister was occupied by his son, Robert Cecil, 
second Lord Burleigh, who by James L was created 
Viscount Cranboume in 1604, and Earl of Salis- 
bury in 1605. Like his father, he was appointed 
Lord High Treasurer. The first of these eminent 
statesmen followed occasionally in the train of 
Elizabeth to Hatfield, and we can imagine that con- 
ferences of deep national importance sometimes 
took place in the precincts of the royal palace. 
Worn out with business, the Earl, in his last illness, 
was heard to say to Sir Walter Cope : ^ Ease and 
pleasure quake to hear of death ; but my life, full 
of cares and miseries, desireth to be dissolved.' 
He died 161 2. 

As regards Hatfield, it was not until the acces- 
sion of James I. that the Cecils were connected 
with the property. James, in one of his whimsical 
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moods, exchanged Hatfield for Theobalds (Ches- 
hunt) with the second Lord Burleigh, Earl of 
Salisbury, who, on becoming proprietor, effected 
great changes in the place. The old bouse was 
removed, and a new one erected in its stead, 
between the years 1605 ^^^ 1611. It was there- 
fore just*finished a year before the Earl's decease. 

The mansion so erected, which is of vast size, 
and built of brick with white stone facings, is 
of the Elizabethan style of architecture. Its out- 
look on a park seven miles in circumference, 
sectioned by broad avenues of oaks and beeches, 
and stocked with red and fallow deer, is by far the 
finest thing of the kind in Hertfordshire, and can 
scarcely be matched elsewhere, except, perhaps, 
at Wobum in the next county. In the renova- 
tions on the establishment, the ancient banquet- 
ing-hall was spared. It stands a little apart from 
the house, and is now used as the stable, for 
which it is commodiously fitted up to accom- 
modate a large number of horses. The lofty 
groined oak roof is the delight of architects. 

Any one favoured with an opportunity of being 
conducted through the house, will admire the 
spacious and highly decorated halls, galleries, 
chapel, and other apartments, containing numer- 
ous objects of antiquity, along with memorials 
of Queen Elizabeth. The finely wainscoted 
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bedrooms in which various monarchs respectively- 
slept, and a bed that had been occupied by Oliver 
Cromwell, axe pointed out The lofty and orna- 
mental mantel-pieces would be a study to those 
house-decorators who aim at a style common in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Interesting as are these objects, family and 
historical pictures by Mabuse, Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Sir Joshua Re3molds, and others, 
form the leading attraction. The portraits of the 
two Lord High Treasurers in their ruffs and robes 
of ofHce, convey the idea of thoughtfulness and 
iicute intelligence. Among the other pictures, we 
noticed one of Queen Elizabeth, with yellow hair 
in long tresses, and the lining of her robe wrought 
fancifully over with eyes and ears — a kind of 
flattery of her supposed omniscience. Also a 
picture of her rival, the unfortunate Mary Queen • 
of Scots, depicted in a black mantle, bordered 
with white lace, and at her girdle a cross and 
rosary. There is a likeness of Richard III. and 
one of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a 
somewhat robust figure. Two pictures are par- 
ticularly pleasing. One is that of Miss Price, a 
little girl, painted by Reynolds. It is truly 
exquisite. The other picture is that of the late 
Marchioness of Salisbury, grandmother of the 
present Marquis, by Gainsborough. This lady 
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had a sad fate. At an advanced age, she was 
accidentally burned to death m her apartment at 
Hatfield, in 1835. Over the mantel-piece io the 
large drawing-room there is a statue in bronze, 
life-size, of James I. The feeling communicated 
by a visit to Hatfield is, that we are living some- 
where about the year 1600, and are surrounded 
by a species of historical panorama. In the grand 
old library, with its stores of learning, days could 
be spent in exploration. 

We left Hatfield with regret, for we had 
not time to see half its artistic, literary, and 
historical treasures. The balls and receptions 
given in winter by the Marchioness of Salisbury, 
when sometimes more than a thousand guests are 
invited, are of peculiar magnificence. From the 
fanciful illuminations in the wide-spreading avenues 
and flower-gardens, the scene on these occasions' 
more resembles fairy-land than reality. 

The town of Hatfield adjoins the grounds on 
th^ 'north, fi-om which side the traveller by railway 
obtains a passing glance of the fine old historical 
mansion of the Cecils. 



CHAPTER V. 

ST XlBANS.— AYOT ST LAWRENCE. — ^THE FRYTHE. 

NO one can be in this part of Hertford§hire for 
a few days without payihg a visit to St 
Albans, if only to see its old abbey church, an 
edifice of extraordinary magnitude, said to be partly 
built from the ruins "of the Roman city of Verulam, 
which stood near the spot This venerable struc- 
ture, which is now used as a parish church, is in 
process of being restored to something like what 
it was previous to the devastations committed by . 
over-zealous reformers and others. The repairs, 
undertaken by a public subscription, in which the 
ladies of Herts take a lively interest, will, it is 
said, cost fifty thousand pounds. 

The building dates from the ninth century, 
and it is stated to have been founded by Ofi^ 
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king of Mercia. But several centuries elapsed 
before its completion, and accordingly it exhibits 
various styles of ecclesiastical architecture, from 
the plain Norman to the ornamental of a later 
period. The whole is of surprising extent, for, 
taking in all its parts, the building extends to as 
much as five hundred and forty-seven feet in length. 
The windows had at one time been filled with 
coloured glass, representing subjects from Scripture, 
or incidents in the lives of the saints. Nearly all 
were destroyed, the portions which here and there 
remain giving us an imperfect idea of what had 
been the original splendour of the church. In 
comparatively recent times, some new coloured 
glass has been introduced. 

One of the windows in the south aisle repre- 
sented the martyrdom of St Alban, who, according 
to tradition, was put to death during the occupancy 
of the Romans, previous to their acceptance of 
Christianity. The date ordinarily assigned to this 
tragical event is the year 297 ; the best authori- 
ties certainly place it between 286 and 305, the last 
year of the Emperor Diocletian's reign. It is related 
that the head of St Alban was cut off by a Roman 
soldier; but that no sooner was the execution 
accomplished, than the eyes of the man who slew 
him dropped from their sodcets. Such was the 
legend regarding the death of St Alban, long 
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maintained in popular belief by means of sculp- 
tures and pictorial representations^ The repre- 
sentation in the window of the south aisle, and 
ultimately an inscription on the wall beneath 
it, seemed to verify the tradition Sir Henry 
Chauncy, in his Historical Antiquities cf Hert- 
fordshire (1700) — dk rare book, until reproduced 
by an enterprising local printer — speaks of the 
inscription as being in his time ' almost defaced i' 
he records it, however, as fellows ; 

This image of our frailty, painted glass, 
Shews where the life and death of Alban was. 
A knight beheads the martyr ; but so soon. 
His eyes dropt out to see what he had done \ 
And leaving their own head, seem'd with a tear 
To wail the other head laid mangled there : 
Because, before, his eyes no tears would shed, 
His eyes, themselves like tears, fall from his h^ad. 
O I bloody fact, that whilst St Alban dies, 
The murderer himself weeps out his eyes. 

In zeal to Heav'n, where holy Alban's bones 
Were btuied, OfTa raised this heap of stones; 
Which, after by devouring Time abused. 
Into the dying parts had life infused, 
By James the First of England, to become 
The glory, of Alban's proto-martyrdom. 

The allusion to James I. points to the early 
part of the seventeenth centuxy as the date of 
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the inscription. In 161?, collections were n^de 
under his authority to effect repairs on the edifice ; 
there were likewise reparations in the reign of 
Charles 11. and at subsequent periods, particularly 
in ](856, But as the work was never undertaken 
on any great scale, and as intermediately injuries 
were occurring, the building subsided into a dis- 
creditable condition. Viewed as a magnificent 
medieval monument, of which Herts may b^ 
proud, we trust that the present effort at a reason- 
able measure of renovation, will prove successful. 

One could expend days in rambling through and 
noting points of interest in the vast old structure. 
That which most rivets the attention of visitors. 
is the Saint's Chapel, in the centre of the chancel.. 
Here St Alban had been, entombed, and over 
him placed a shrine or sanctuary, consisting of an 
isolated structure, principally of Purbeck marble^ 
with highly ornamental carving. In it was the 
Feretrumy or receptacle of the relics of the saint, 
over which constant watch was kept by a monk 
in a tower or gall^iy of carved oak on the north, 
side of the chapel. $y the iconoclasts who dis- 
figured the edifice, great havoc was made of these 
gems of art The shrine was smashed into a 
thousand pieces, and entombed among accu- 
mulated rubbish. Latterly, in the progress of 
restoration, the fragments have been brought tc^ 
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light, and put together with prodigious care. 
Although not complete, we are able to understand 
what had been the original appearance of the 
shrine. The watching gallery of carved oak, in 
which the monk was posted as custos ferdriy had 
suffered less injury, and the sight of it will be 
appreciated by artists. 

On the south side of the Saint's Chapel is a 
vault, reached by a narrow stair, constituting the 
tomb of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, fourth and 
youngest son of Henry IV. and ProteAor of the 
kingdom during the minority of his nephew, 
Henry VI. Duke Humphrey, notable for founding 
a divinity school at Oxford, and for commencing 
the collection of books now comprehended under 
the general name of the Bodleian Library, died 
in 1447. Everything was done to honour his 
remains. On opening his tomb in the reign of 
Queen Anne, the body of the duke was found 
in a leaden coffin full of pickle, and still entire, 
with a crucifix, painted against the east wall, at 
his feet Visitors are permitted to have a look 
into the dark resting-place of the poor duke. It 
is like a look into the fifteenth century. 

Long before the discovery of the tomb, there 
had grown up a popular belief that Duke Hum- 
phrey was buried in Old St Paul's in London. 
Hence arose the proverb, that persons who 
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Strolled about in Old St Paul's for want of a 
dinner were said to dine with Duke Humphrey. 
The tomb mistaken for his was that of Sir John 
Beauchamp. 

What with the site of ancient Verulam, the 
huge fabric of the abbey church, and some other 
churches in the town, St Albans is a fruitful field 
of archaeological exploration. In one of tlie 
churches, St Michael's, is erected a monument to 
Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, and Viscount 
St Albans, who died in 1626. This distinguished 
philosopher is represented by a statue in a sitting 
attitude, in a niche on the north side of the 
chancel. The town is strangely deficient in any 
popular hand-book to its antiquities. The only 
work to be had by strangers is The Abbey of S/ 
AlbanSy by the late Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, 
D.D. — an erudite production, but not very suit- 
able for ordinary visitors. We venture to think, 
that if it were only to excite an interest in 
the work of renovating a noble structure, this 
deficiency should be amended. Another thing is 
wanted — a good access to the church from the 
principal street We reached it by going down a 
confined alley. 

The town of St Albans, rather dull since it 
ceased to be enlivened by the bugles of mail and 
stage coaches which streamed through it daily, 
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forms a centre oi the trade in straw-hat making ; 
this species of manufacture being very much of a 
domestic nature, and giving employment to indus- 
triously disposed females in their own homes. In 
driving about the neighbourhood, we see in differ- 
ent hamlets women seated at cottage doors pljring 
with busy fingers the work of straw-plaiting* The 
'straw trade,' as may be supposed, has suffered 
from a change in fashions, but still there are said 
to be considerable exports to Brazil 

Our return from St Albans was by way of Ayot 
St Lawrence, in order to see some remarkably 
large cedars, decorative of a beautifully kept lawil> 
and also an extensive femeiy which is attached to 
the mansion. 

The pleasure derived from this passing Visit to 
a beautifully situated country-seat, was somewhat 
modified by considerations respecting the ancient 
parish church, now a deserted ivy-clad niin, but 
with square tower and walls wonderfully entii^ 
It stands in the middle of the churchyiard, to 
which access is gained by a private winding path 
among the trees and bushes that environ the 
mansion. Falling into decay about a century ago, 
the aged structure, with its tomb of a crUsader, 
and other memorials of the past, was abandoned, 
instead of being put in proper repair^ and a ne# 
church for the parish was erected at a short 
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distance, in the fonn of a Grecian temple — ^no 
doubt in purely classic style, but certainly out of 
place as an ecclesiastical structure in a rural pait 
of Herts, or, we should say, anywhere in England. 

The date of this unhappy edifice was 1778, a 
period when a passion for Crecianism, no matter 
for what purpose, prevailed like a temporary 
epidemic in the architectural mind. . Fortunately, 
better aesthetic, as well as better archaeological, 
tastes now predominate. It is justly felt that 
the old parish churches of .England, in their 
varied Norman and Early English styles of con- 
struction, with their modest chancel, nave, and 
transepts, their tombs with storied inscriptions 
over the illustrious dead, and their canopied door- 
way, or lych-g2X<ty telling us of Anglo-Saxon usages, 
are a national inheritance benefitially identified 
with the history, the glories, of the country, not 
to be rudely meddled with, or set aside in favour 
of modem, and, it may be, merely passing fancies. 

The name Ayot St Lawrence carries us back to 
a period anterior to modem forms of speech. 
There are a number of Ayots in Hertfordshire. 
Besides Ayot St Lawrence, we have Ayot St 
Peter, Ayot Green, and so forth. The term ayot^ 
or eyot^ or aity is the Danish diminutive of m, 
pronounced e or ey^ an island, and signifies little 
island. For example, the sound e^ for island, 

G 
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occurs in the primary letter in jEly, and in the 
final e in Shepp^. As for ait^ it is stiQ applied to 
the small islands in the Thames appropriated to 
the breeding of swans. In the drained and other- 
wise improved condition of the country, there may 
be a difficulty in seeing how ayot can be applied 
to places in Herts, that have no connection with 
lakes or rivers. It may only be conjectured that 
the term refers to a long by-past state of things. 
Ayot St Lawrence is spoken of as having at 
one time belonged to the family of De Ayot, a 
surname probably taken from the property. 

Taking some interest in ecclesiastical antiquities, 
we enjoyed the pleasure of seeing at The Fiythe 
a snudi but valuable collection of Christian and 
Jewish antiquities of the third and foiuth centuries, 
collected by Mr Wilshere during several visits to 
Italy. The house is the model of a tasteful £ng* 
lish country mansion. From an elevated terrace 
is beheld, across the park, one of the most charm- 
ing landscapes in the county. The Wilsheres are 
among the oldest families in Herts.' We under- 
stand they have been in The Frythe for at least 
six hundred years. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TEWIN^—STORY OF LADY CATHCART. 

A N excursion to Queen Hoo Hall, the scene of 
'^*' Strutt's romance of that name, was resolved 
on. The distance was but a few miles, either by 
highway, or by driving partly through Tewin Water 
Park. This last-mentioned route was preferred, 
from the exceeding beauty of the scenery. The 
park, consisting mainly of the valley of the Mim- 
ram, abounds in rows and clumps of old beeches, 
with intervening glades dotted over with patches 
of ferns. Here sometimes take place, as we were 
informed, the picturesque; meets of hunting par- 
ties ; for Herts is a hunting county, according to 
old fashions, with very sufficient kennels of stag- 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers. In the course 
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of the drive, we pass near the mansion of It^evnn 
Water, situated on -the northern margin of the 
small river, which is here expanded beyond its 
usual breadth. 

Further on, beyond the sweep of the park, 
formerly stood Tewin House, which, as we learn 
fix)m the Beauties of England^ was built by 
General Sabine, one of Marlborough's officers. A 
degree of interest was attached to this mansion 
from its connection with a remarkable incident in 
domestic history, that reminds us of the long ajid 
illegal confinement of Lady Grange, by orders of 
her husband, in one of the remote Hebridean isles, 
at a time when such things could be effected with 
impunity. As the story of Lady Grange (narrated 
in the Traditions of Edinburgh) has always been 
thought singular, we may attempt to revive the 
remembrance of a very similar outrage. It will 
be necessary to go somewhat into the history of 
Tewin. 

Early in the last century, the property — and a 
fine property it is — was acquired by James Fleet, 
son of Sir John Fleet, Lord Mayor of London. 
At his death, in 1733, he bequeathed it with the 
manor-house to his widow in life-rent, with rever- 
sion to the Fleet family. It was the fortune 
of this lady to be married four times; but we 
have some difficulty concerning her second 
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husband. According to the account given in the 
Beauties of England (vol. vii. p. 270), she, soon 
after the death of her first husband, 'married 
Joseph Sabine, Esq. a distinguished general 
officer under the Duke of Marlborough, and who 
was afterwards killed at the battle of Fontenoy. 
Being thus again left a widow, she married, 
thirdly, in 1739, Charles, eighth Lord Cathcart, 
who died the following year.' Here there is in- 
volved a very extraordinary blunder. The battle 
of Fontenoy took place in 1745, and Lord Cath- 
cart could not wjbU have married the widow of 
General Sabine six years before he was killed I 
It seems astonishing how such an obvious error 
should have remained so long unchallenged. 

That Charles, eighth Lord Cathcart, died in 
1740, admits of no dispute. His decease is thus 
referred to in Burke's Peerage: 'Having been 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the British 
forces in America, he embarked at Spithead,'^in 
1740, but died at sea on the 20th of the fol- 
lowing December.* As Burke mentions that 
Lord Cathcart married the widow of Joseph 
Sabine, Esq. we are driven to the conclusion 
that this Sabine must have been a different 
person from the General Sabine who perished 
at Fontenoy — ^probably a relation ; for there 
were several generations of Sabines about Tewin. 
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Leaving thi^ curiously entangled matter to 
be unravelled by some painstaking local expert 
possessing access to sound documentary evi- 
dence, it is enough for us here to say that 
the lady in question was undoubtedly manied 
four times, the last of her matrimonial ventures 
proving peculiarly unfortunate. As widow of 
Lord Cathcart, and with some means at her 
disposal, she became the prey of an Irish- 
man, who seems to have had little regard to 
either law or decency. This fourth husband 
was Lieutenant-colonel Macguire; she, still 
retaining her interest in Tewin, and holding 
by her title of Lady Cathcart It did not suit the 
colonel to keep his wife in England. He took 
her with him to Ireland, and, for what precise 
reason is unknown, there kept her locked up in 
his own house for upwards of twenty years. This 
high-handed proceeding was marked by the oddity, 
that throughout her long captivity. Lady Cathcart 
was treated by her husband with a certain degree 
of ceremonious politeness ; and what would have 
been equally strange, had the circumstance not 
occurred in Ireland, she never seems to have 
thought of trying to recover her freedom by any 
kind of legal process. 

Maria Edgeworth, in her humorous Irish tale of 
Casik Rackrentf introduces the fictitious character 
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of Sir Kit Rackrent, a scapegrace who married a 
young English lady for the sake of her fortune, 
and having brought her to Ireland, there affected 
to quarrel with her because she professed to enter- 
tain a conscientious hatred of sausages, and could 
not bear to see * pig-meat' at table; his real 
cause of offence, however, being, that she refused 
to let him have a valuable diamond trinket which 
she kept about her person. In his well-feigned 
rage on the score of the sausages and pig-meat, he 
locks the lady up in her room, and forthwith 
keeps her for years in close confinement, until one 
day Sir Kit is brought home dead on a barrow, 
having been killed in a duel, when she gains her 
liberty. 

The authoress half avows that, in telling this 
imaginary story, she had in recollection the case 
of Lady Catbcart, which was within the pers.onal 
knowledge of her father, and of it gives such 
particulars, as throw a curious light on the state 
of Irish society as late as the second half of the 
eijghteenth century. We abridge her account : 

*Lady Cathcart was locked up in her own house 
for many years ; during which period her husband 
was visited by the neighbouring gentry, and it 
was his regular custom at dinner to send his com- 
pliments to her ladyship, informing her that the 
company had the honour to drink her health. 
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and begging to know if there was anything at 
table that she would like to eat The answer 
was always: "Lady Cathcart's compliments, and 
she has everything she wants." An instance of 
honesty in a poor Irishwoman deserves to be 
recorded. Lady Cathcart had some remarkably 
fine diamonds, which she had concealed from her 
husband, and which she was anxious to get out 
of the house, lest he should discover them ; she 
had neither servant nor friend to whom she could 
intrust them; but she had observed a poor 
beggar-woman, who used to come to the house : 
she spoke to her from the window of the room 
in which she was confined ; the woman promised 
to do what she desired, and Lady Cathcart threw 
a parcel containing the jewels to her. The poor 
woman carried them to the person to whom they 
were directed ; and several years afterwards, when 
Lady Cathcart received her liberty, she received 
her diamonds safely. 

* At Colonel Macguire's death, her ladyship was 
released. When she first heard of his death, she 
imagined that the news was not true, and that it 
was told only with an intention of deceiving her. 
At his death, she had scarcely clothes sufficient 
to cover her ; she wore a red wig, looked scared, 
and her understanding seemed stupefied; she 
said that she scarcely knew one human creature 
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from another. Her imprisonment lasted above 
twenty years.* 

Lady Cathcart, we are informed, got back 
to England. She died, at the age of ninety- 
eight, in August 1789, and was buried in Tewin 
church. The inscription on the monument 
makes no mention whatever of her fourth mar- 
riage. A writer in 1808 states that the 'reversion 
of the manor was sold, about ten years before 
her death, by the representatives of Mr Fleet, 
the purchaser, to William, third Earl Cowper, 
whose descendant, the present Earl, is now 
owner.' 

The mansion of Tewin Water appears to have 
been built on the site of a mansion of the Fleet 
family. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TOMB OF LADY ANNE GRIMSTON. — QUEEN HOD 
HALL. 

nPEWIN churchyard forms one of the Curiosities 
-■■ of the district. There is a pilgrimage to it 
from all quarters, for the purpose of seeing what, 
it is believed, can be seen nowhere else. Before 
investigating this object of popular wonder, we 
had an opportunity of looking at the inside of the 
church, it contains nothing to arrest attention, 
except a highly ornamental monument in white 
marble to General Sabine. It originally stood in 
the open air, but has now, in a kind of aisle, been 
covered in from the weather. Adjoining, in the 
ground outside, we were led by a well-trodden 
path to the local marvel, the tomb of Lady Anne 
Grimston, daughter of the Earl of Thanet, and 
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wife of Sir Samuel Grimston, Bart of Gorham- 
bury. Here, again, we have an instance of a 
mythical legend being inconsiderately raised on 
a visionary substratum of fact. 

Lady Anne died in 17 13, and was buried here ; 
her tomb being a structure of stone raised a few 
feet from the ground, environed by an iron railing. 
To the surprise of the worthy parishioners of 
Tewin, there in time sprung up a number of syca- 
more and ash trees from the crevices of the 
structure. The natural explanation of the unfore- 
seen phenomenon would have been, that the tomb 
was constructed among the unexhausted roots of 
these trees, or that their seeds had been accident- 
ally dropped into the earth; and that springing 
from these sources of vitality, the shoots had, 
through a vigorous growth due to soil and climate, 
forced their way to the surface. This, however, 
was too simple a way of accounting for the 
marvel. 

A superstitious legend was invented, ^d found 
credence even . among those who should know 
better. The story ran that Lady Anne, in dying, 
had professed her disbelief of die Resurrection ; 
declaring that 'she should as soon think that seeds 
would force themselves from the stone-work of a 
tomb, as that a dead body should do so, or that 
trees should spring out of her grave, as that she in 
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any form should rise therefrom/ and ' that if the 
word of God were true, seven ash trees should 
spring from her grave.' It is melancholy to think 
that such trash as this should still be gravely 
printed in local guide-books, with the remark 
appended, that ' the lesson is grand and obvious, 
and may be received by every Christian without 
the smallest tinge of superstition.' There is 
actually a sermonising tract, sold in the shops at 
Hertford; giving currency to this preposterous 
legend 

The growth of the trees from the tomb cannot 
but be considered something remarkable in vege- 
tation. The trees, six or seven in number, have 
displaced the stone-work and railing, so as to 
produce a confused and fantastic group of slabs, 
stones, and twisted iron rails. As observable 
from tiie diagonal pathway across the churchyard, 
the tomb is haunted by crowds of visitors. 

A writer in Notes and Queries^ Feb. 25, 1871, 
points to the fact that, 'besides this case of Tewin 
churchyard, there are other places near London 
where laige massive tombs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have had their masonry displaced, and their 
iron railings broken or absorbed, by the growth of 
elm or ash trees planted round the grave. One 
such instance he knows, the churchyard of Peri- 
vale in Middlesex; another in Hertfordshire, at 
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Aldenham; and both these are very striking. 
A less remarkable case occurs In the beautiful 
churchyard of Chiselhurst.* 

As regards the calumny which has been so indis- 
creetly propagated against Ladfy Anne Grimston, 
it has been contradicted in a letter from the Earl 
of Verulam, m the number of Notes and Queries 
above quoted. His lordship says, in writing to 
the editor: 

* I do not believe that there is the slightest 
foundation for the legend which you have printed 
about Lady Anne Grimston, to be found in the 
character of that lady. 

*It is difficult at such a distance of time to shew 
what were her opinions, but I have sufficient 
evidence to make me believe Lady Anne Grim- 
ston was a religious woman. 

'In the first place, she gave fifty pounds to 
Hales* Grammar-school at Hertford, where the 
use of the Catechism of the Church of England is 
imperative. 

* Secondly, there is evidence of the purchase, I 
ptesume by her orders, of Usher's Body of Divinity^ 
his Sermons, and his Life, for the use of Miss 
Elizabeth Grimston, Sir S. Grimston's daughter by 
his first wife. And, lastly, I have some accounts 
for the years 1682, 1683, and 1684, vouched by 
Lady Anne Grimston (A. G.), containing charges 
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both in London, at St Ann's, Soho, and in the 
country at St Michaers, St Albans, for setting 
up the horses during church on Sundays. Our 
church at St MichaeFs is so far from Gorhambury, 
that we are obliged to have horses out on Sundays, 
and I have an account similar to Sir Samuel 
Grimston*s in my own house-books. 

(Signed) Verulam. 

Garhambury^ 

With such explanations, we should hope that, 
as far as tracts and guide-books are concerned, 
the fabulous and offensive legend referred to 
will be withdrawn, and in all other respects be 
discouraged. 

From Tewin church, there is but a short drive 
to Queen Hoo Hall, which occupies a spot whence 
there is an extensive view southward, with the 
spires of Hertford in the distance. The romance 
of which it has been made the scene by Strutt, 
presents the picture of medieval domestic 
manners ; but being left incomplete, Sir Walter 
Scott, as is well known, added the two concluding 
chapters. The Hall, now in the condition of a 
farm-house, and, considerably reduced in dimen- 
sions, has still something of a distinguished air. 
It is built of brick with stone facings, and is 
three stories in height The rear overlooks a 
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small garden. The interior is of an antique though 
plain characten In an upper room is a curious 
fresco, which attracts the attention of visitors. 
Outsi^de are bams, cattle-pens, and other farm 
arrangements;, noway congenial with what is 
referred to by Strutt 

Queen Hoo Hall, in its pristine splendour, was 
the seat of Lord Edward Boteler, a baron of great 
opulence at the middle of the fifteenth century, in 
the reign of Heniy VI. ; and reference is made 
in the story to a number of his contemporaries in 
the neighbouriiood, such as Baron Fitzallan of 
Marden, and Fitzosbome of Digswell and Tewin. 
Danesbury, Welwyn, Lockleys, and other localities 
are also mentioned We can easily understand 
how Scott should have been induced to finish the 
romantic narrative about barons, ladies, huntsmen^ 
hounds, and privileged jesters. In one of his 
chapters, he appropriately throws in a roundelay 
of minstrels, beginning : 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ; 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

"With hawk, and horse, and hnnting-spear ; 

Hounds are in their couples yelling ; 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling ; 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they ; 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Besides Queen Hoo Hall, there are several 
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places in Hertfordshire with Hoo incorporated 
in their name. The term Hoo or Hoe, as far as 
we can judge, is from the Anglo-Saxon ko^ a 
height, or a situation somewhat higher than other 
parts in the neighbourhood. This definition 
would at least apply to Queen Hoo Hall, which 
stands well out from the surrounding scenery. 

In closing the day's excursion, we took the route 
homewards by way of Datchworth parsonage, 
whence likewise there is an extensive view of the 
country. The prettily kept pleasure-ground 
behind the house is notable iu the neighbourhood 
for its remarkably large and finely-shaped cedar 
trees, and as being a favourite resort of Dr Young, 
when composing his celebrated poem. A few 
minutes were devoted to a spot associated with 
the memory of departed genius. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KNBBWORTH. — PANSHANGER. — HERTFORD. 

T 1 ^E had, still two days more. One of them 
^^ was devoted to a visit to Knebworth 
Hall, which stands in a broad umbrageous park, 
about three miles north from Welwyn, taking the 
route by way of Codecote. The late owner 
of Knebworth, Lord Lytton, the accomplished 
noveliist, poet, and statesman, having lately 
passed g.way, the Hall is now an object of 
melancholy interest to the visitor. 

Knebworth is stated to have been anciently an 

inheritance of the family of Hoo, from whom, 

after several changes, it passed into the possession 

of Sir Thomas Bourchier, who sold the estate to 

I 
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Robert Lytton, keeper of the wardrobe of Henry 
VIL and a member of the Privy-counciL The 
Lyttons came originally from Derbyshire. Sir 
Gilbert Lytton fought as a crusader at the battle 
of Ascalon, 1099, and possessed considerable 
estates in the Peak. Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
third son of William Earle Bulwer of Lytton Hall, 
and Wood-Dalling, Norfolk, by Elizabeth Barbaiy, 
his wife, daughter and sole heiress of Richard- 
Warburton Lytton of Knebworth, succeeded to 
the Knebworth estate in 1843, ^md taking the 
surname of Lytton by sign-manual, became the 
representative of his mother's family. Distin- 
guished as a novelist, poet, and politician, he was 
created a baronet in 1838, and was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Lytton, 1866. His lord- 
ship's only son is now the inheritor of the title, 
and proprietor of Knebworth. 

The mansion, which bears the date 1563 over 
the doorway, consisted originally of a spacious 
quadrangular range of brick building surrounding 
a court, and having a square castellated pile in 
the centre of the principal front Though shorn 
of its ancient proportions — one side of the great 
quadrangle only remaining — the Hall is still an 
imposing edifice, adorned with minarets and 
towers that form conspicuous objects in the land- 
scape. The interior is tastefully fitted up in 
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chiefly antique style, including a fairly propor- 
tioned baronial hall ; banners and suits of armour 
projecting from the walls^ and a music-gallery 
above. The rest of the house contains number- 
less articles of virtUy and some rare portraits and 
miniatures. There are spacious gardens of an 
old style laid out behind the hotise. 

Next day, we had great satisfaction in a visit to 
Panshanger, the residence of Earl Cowper, situ- 
ated on a bank beautifully overlooking the Mim- 
ram, within a mile and a half of Heftford. The 
park around the house is splendid. Here also 
we found trees of great age and magnitude ; one 
of the oaks measuring twenty-one feet in circum- 
ference, with the branches extending over a 
great surface of green-sward. 

Panshanger House is spacious, with every token 
of comfort according to modem usages. What we 
prized most of all was the admirable collection 
of pictures by old masters, in the saloon. One 
revels ovei' such choice specimens of Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Correggio, Carlo Dolci, Murillo, Velas- 
quez, Andrea del Sarto, and Leonardo da Vinci 
— ^all priceless in their value. The whole are 
rendered doubly interesting to the visitor, by a 
catalogue shewing a plan of the room, indicating 
the names and places of the respective works of 
art A picture with sacred figures, by Leonardo 
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da Vinci, commands peculiar admiration; and 
so does a picture, life size, of Marshal Turenne on 
horseback, by Rembrandt In the library is a 
portrait of the first Baron Cowper, who was Lord 
Chancellor of- England about the beginning of 
last century ; his rise to the peerage, like that' of 
Cecil, being due to the law. There is likewise 
a good portrait of the poet Cowper, who was a 
grand-nephew of the first Earl Cowper. 

Being so near Hertford, we drove into the town, 
to see what survives of its old castle, or, more 
properly, the ancient wall which surrounded that 
once important stronghold. The wall, composed 
of flints well knit together by mortar, is of great 
height and thickness, and includes in its circuit a 
wide space prettily laid out All we find for the 
old historical castle, once the place of detention 
of David II. king of Scots, taken prisoner at 
Neville's Cross (1346), and of King John of 
France, made prisoner by the Black Prince at 
the battle of Poitiers (1356), is a modem educa- 
tional establishment — z. change of conditions not 
to be regretted. 

Situated at the confluence- of the Lea and 
Mimram, the town, though well built, with many 
good houses, is laid out irregularly. We heard 
complaints of the want of buildipg-ground to 
allow of expansions to carry out improvements. 
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Adjoining the church, there is a fine avenue of 
lofty trees, closing in overhead like an arch, well 
worth seeing; it is used as a shady promenade 
by the inhabitants. 

What peculiarly interested us 'in a ramble 
through the town, was the extensive printing 
establishment of Mr Stephen Austin, noted 
for the production of works in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persic, Chinese, Hindustanee, and other eastern 
languages, begun a hundred years ago by the 
grandfather of the present proprietor. The 
elegance of execution in these aids to scholar- 
ship would reflect honour on places of higher 
pretensions than Hertford. 

So closes our account of a visit to Hertford- 
shire, which has left not a few agreeable, and, it 
might be said, indelible, recollections. 
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